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CYRENE. 

The city of Cyrene was situated in the northern part 
of Africa, on the border of the Mediterranean sea. It 
was the principal city of the province of Lybia, and gave 
to it the name of Cyrenica. ‘This city was once so pow- 
erful as to contend with Carthage for pre-eminence. In 
profane writers, it is mentioned as the birth place of Era- 
tosthenes, the mathematician, and Callimachns the poet ; 
and in holy writ, it is named as the residence of Simon, 
whon,the Jews compelled to bear our Saviour’s cross. 
Matt. 27: 32; Luke 23; 26. Many Jewsresided at Cy- 
rene, a great part of whom embraced the Christian reli- 
gion ; but others opposed it with much obstinacy. Among 
the most inveterate enemies of Christianity, luke reckons 
those of this province, who had a synagogue at Jerusalem, 
for the accommodation of those who went up to attend the 
great festivals of the Jews. They were foremost in excit- 
ing the people against the martyr Stephen. Acts 11: 20. 
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canned. 
SUSAN THOMPSON. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Thrift, neatness, and beauty are universally conceded 
to be the characteristics of our New England villages. 
Notwithstanding the general justice of this tribute, there 
are exceptioyg to its truth, and among these must be class- 
ed the village of Manbury. Indeed it so manifestly lack- 
ed the features of a New England village, that you might 
be disposed to deny its right to a name among the sister- 
hood, Instead of the straight, broad, gravel-hardened 
street which usually prevails, the thoroughfare of Man- 
bury was crooked, uneven, and broad or narrow, as the 
case might be. In place of white houses with green 
blinds, and neatly fenced grass plats, or flower gardens in 
front, you would find the dwellings of the good people of 
Manbury painted red, green or yellow, according to the 
several tastes of their owners; while by far the greater 
proportion remained of atime worn brown. The advan- 
tages of relative position too, seem to have been unappre- 
ciated in their location. Some fronted the street, a part 
of them being placed at a reasonable distance therefrom, 
and others having the appearance of stepping out a few 
paces in advance of their neighbors. Others fronted the 
south, standing endways to the street, and others still, in 
order to command the view of a fine pond which lay west 
of the village, were turned “right about face.” Fences 
were few, and trees fewer still, so that all of architectural 
excellence which the houses of Manbury might boast, was 
displayed in bold relief. 

A stranger at Manbury, would sensibly feel the Sabbath- 
like stillness that usually prevailed, for its echoes had 
never responded to the din of business, reverberated to the 
rumble of the rail car, nor rung to the shrill scream of its 
warning whistle. Even the crack of the stageman’s whip 
was but a semi-weekly occurrence, and the little excite- 
ment which was caused on this occasion by the arrival of 
the mail, soon subsided. The inhabitants were honest, 
sober, church-going people; regular in their habits, slow 
and cautious in their dealings, and entirely unmodernized. 
Indeed, had you been suddenly removed from the middle 
of a thriving city or town, into the village of Manbury, 
you wound have imagined yourself living in the times of 
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fifty years ago, and would have been half inclined to be- 
lieve that during the intervening time, its inhabitants had 
been wrapped in the sleep of Rip Van Winkle. 

In visiting Manbury, you would especially have notice | 
one residence, which stood in the centre of the village, 
possessing a home-like, inviting appearance, which, by 
contrast with the dwellings about it, imparted to it a 
charm peculiarly its own. The house was built, facing 
the south, and was of a bright red; but in a day when the 
southern sunbeams shone brilliantly upon the greensward 
that stretched before it, and illumined the narrow foot- 
path of white stones that led from the wicket-gate to the 
door, you would have forgotten the bad taste displayed in 
the color of the house. One ehd projected most-obsti- 
nately into the street, yet you would have hardly noticed 
the defect, so entirely was it veiled in a robe of luxuriant 
woodbine, whose polished Jeaves, whether glittering in 
sunlight, or revealing by the moonbeams their dew-drop 
gems, were ever beautiful. From the back of the house, 
extended a large garden, where in rich profusion, yet most 
neighborly accommodation, flourished the spreading pota- 
to vine, the beet tops with their high colored costume, 
the parsnips with its finely crimped leaves, and the pea and 
bean with their gracefully winding tendrils, and delicate 
blossoms. A small square plat in one corner was devoted 
to the cultivation of flowers, while the fence which extend- 
ed from the house and formed the boundary line between 
the garden and the road, was ever, in summer, attired in 
the richest gala-dress of honeysuckles and morning-glo- 
ries. West frem the house, at a little distance, lay the 
broad clear waters of Chinquiddick pond, whose change- 
ful beauty formed the chief natural attraction of Man- 
bury. 

It was just noon of a brilliant spring day, that a troop 
of children emerged from the village school house and 
with a hearty outburst of the buoyant gladness of child- 
hood, rapidly dispersed to their several homes. It needed 
but a glance at the motley group, to discover that in Man- 
bury, one establishment was made to subserve the three- 
fold purpose of “ primary school,” ‘ institution for boys,” 
and ‘* young ladies’ seminary.” There were little girls 
laughing in childish glee, whose coarse checked aprons, 
heightened by contrast the beauty of their delicate com- 
plexions, and soft dimpled hands, and many a sun-brown- 
ed urchin of three and four summers, whose clustering 
curls gleamed beneath a torn hat, or perchance floated on 
the breeze in their sunny brightness, as their owner ran 
at full speed after his swiftly retreating head-gear, tossed 
back by some roguish companion. Boys were there, 
whose years had imparted a firmness to the step, and a 
determination to the countenance, in which might plain- 
ly be traced the characteristics of the future man; and 





girls of an age to be styled young ladies, many of whom, 
though uninitiated in the conventional rules of etiquette, 
lacked neither the purity of sentiment, the delicacy of 
feeling, nor the kindliness of heart to justify the appella- 
tion. 

Of this last class, two were walking leisurely along, 
each with an arm about the other’s waist, and talking as 
fast as their tongues could possibly give utterance to their 
rapidly flowing thoughts. ‘They were gay, but not in the 
unthinking, uncaring mirth of childhood, for in their 
cheerful voices and gladsome laugh, there was an under 
tone, which revealed that their souls were awakened to a 
consciousness of the deeper life within them, and gave 
token 





“That a beauty and a mystery, 
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About the heart is thrown, 
When childhood’s merry laughter yields, 
To girlhood’s softer tone.” 


They were apparently about the same age, and betrayed 
in every attitude, look and tone, that they were confiden- 
tial friends. With one of these young misses, we wish) 
our readers to become more particularly acquainted. 

Susan Thompson was the daughter of the chief store- 
keeper of the village. Her mind was active and inquir- 
ing, strong in its thirst for knowledge, and sensitive in its 
appreciation of the true and beautiful. She had a warm, 
loving heart, quick in its sensibilities, and overflowing 
with kindness to every living thing. But her distinguish- 
ing trait of character was cheerfulness. Always bright 
and happy, she never looked at the dark side of things, or 
rather seemed unconscious that the aspect of affairs abcut 
her was ever gloomy. As by the law of optics we see all 
objects by reflected light, so Susan looked upon all events 
in the light of her own cheerful temperament, and they 
were reflected back to her in hues of sunny brightness, ai- 
ways presenting ‘“‘the bright side.” It may perchance 
be imagined that she was one of those rare beings, who 
know comparatively naught of trials. But to many, her 
circumstances would have seemed to abound in perplexi- 
ties and discouragements. As we have said, she possess- 
ed a strong love of knowledge, but in her native village 
a school was sustained but a few months in a year, and 
often instructed by teachers incompetent for their cflice. 
But Susan, to whom her friend Lucy Williams often pour- 
ed forth her complaints on this topic, agreed that in many 
respects it is certainly the best way to have school but a 
short time, ‘‘for,’’ said she, ‘we value it more highly 
while we do have it, than if we enjoyed it constantly, and 
feel very much the need of studying alone for cursevles. 
Then, you know, there are many kinds of knowledge we 
can gain best out of school, for I lately read that educa- 
tion does not consist in study and mental discipline alone, 
but in every influence that is exerted upon us by the 
flowers we rear, the walks we take, and by ell the beauti- 
ful things that we see—that to be truly educated, we must 
become happier and better, as wcll as wiser.” Acting upon 
these principles, Susan made the most of every opportuni- 
ty for improvement within her reach. She devoted a 
portion of every day to study, and, at thg age of sixteen, 
possessed an available knowledge of ancient and modern 
history, natural history and botany, far surpassing that of 
many a young lady, who had spent most of her life in a 
Seminary or Academy. 

Our readers may perhaps think that Susan’s love of the 
beautiful, could find few objects of gratification in her 
homely village, but even in Manbury the grass was bright- 
ly, beautifully green, delicate wild flowers sprinkled the 
field and meadows, and lilies were there, whose beauty 
even ‘“ Solomon arrayed in all his glory’ could not equal. 
There too, the summer shower fell with its soft refreshing 
music, while its last tears mingled with the smile of the 
rainbow, unfolding its “‘ beautiful pinions of purple and 
gold.” And the gorgeous pavillion of clouds, from which 
the sun descends to his nightly rest, was as exquisitely 
traced for the gaze of the villagers of Manbury, as for the 
dwellers of romantic isle, or classic vale. In these. anda 
thousand other objects Susan found sources of delight for 
she felt that, ' 


“There, beauty all around our paths, if but our watohful eyes, 
Can trace it mid familiar things, and through their lowly guise. 


Many thought Susan beautiful, but she had neither fine 
figure, regular features, nor delicate complexion. All the 
claim to beauty she possessed, rasted in her smile, which 
was very frequent. 

“ And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 
In lip, cheek, or eye, for she brightened all over; 

Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 

When it breaks into dimples, and laughs in the sun.” 


The day to which we have alluded, closed the winter 
session of school, and as the two friends reached the door 
of Lucy Williams, Susan lingered a moment, while they 
completed their arrangements concerning future studies, 
and after walking on a few rods farther, she tripped along 
a shining stone foot-path, and was at home in the identi- 
cal red house, whose portraiture we have given our 
readers. 

‘*T am glad you have come, dear,” said Susan’s moth- 
er, with a pleasant smile as she entered, “ for I need your 
help just now.” 

‘* And I’m glad too,” said Charley, a chubby faced fel- 
low of some six years, who had been examining a torn 
kite, with a most despairing countenance. ‘‘ Now] shall 
4 better about my kite. I am never cross, when Susan 
is by.” ‘ 

Susan threw off her bonnet, and advancing to an easy 
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chair which stood in the light of a pleasant window, she 
gently arranged the pillows of its occupant, saying, “ You 
look better than you did in the morning, Albert.” 

The object of her attentions was a youth of seventeen 
years. His face was strangely pale, yet in the broad open 
brow, from which was carelessly pushed the clustering 
hair, in the dark eye, brilliant with thelight of intellect, in 
the finely formed mouth so expressive of sensitiveness and 
native refinement, might be read his prevailing character- 
istic, that of enthusiastic and poetic feeling. He had been 
sitting for an hour in listless apathy, but as he caught the 
light of Susan’s cheerful smile, a flush of pleasure over- 
spread his pale countenance, and warmly returning her 
kiss of greeting, he said, ‘It’s a joyful day to me, sister, 
this last day of school.” 

‘“‘ Haven’t you enjoyed this fine morning, Albert? It’s 
very lovely out.” 

“Oh Susan, I know it, I know it,” he replied, while 
his face assumed an expression of the most touching sad- 
ness. ‘I have been watching the footsteps of the spring, 
as she comes ‘o’er the mountains with light and with 
song.’ { know that her delicate breathings are filling the 
ear of every living thing, with soft music. I can hear its 
echoes wooing me forth, but I am a prisoned bird. I 
must stay.” 

“Oh, brother,” said Susan gaily, but tenderly, ‘‘ to-day 
is only the promise of brighter days to come, and you are 
so much better in the warm season. You will soon be 
out again to enjoy the sunny weather.” 

At these hopeful words, a cheerful smile illumined Al- 
bert’s face, blending its light with the falling tears, which 
had been slowly gathering in his eyes. He was an inva- 
lid and a cripple. ABBIE. 

Edgartown. 





Morality. 


THE DRUNKARD FRIGHTENED 


BY HIS OWN EXAMPLE, 


The following story, whether new or old, is good enough 
to be read more than once; and whether founded on fact 
or not, it illustrates yery forcibly what we have no doubt 
ia true—that a drunkard would be alarmed to have his 
wife and children imitate his example. 

Thomas Smesdale is the name we shall assign to a very 
worthy, industrious, thriving mechanic, who became a 
burden to himself, a curse to his family, and a nuisance to 
society at large; in short, one of the most shameful and 
abandoned drunkards that ever took the measure of an un- 
made grave. He was not weaned from his degrading pro- 
pensity by means which have cured others, but there was 
one that proved to be successful. 

Though he had a wife and five beautiful children, Tom 
seemed to be unconscious of the fact. He neglected his 
work, squandered his wages, which daily grew smaller, 
and spent his time at the pot-house, till the near prostra- 
tion of all his faculties, or the distasteful words, ‘‘ No more 
trust,” warned him to seek the shelter of his wife’s care 
and protection. 

His children could not goto school, because learning 
was dear and rum was cheap; the landlord dunned for 
his rent, and Mrs. Smesdale was obliged to keep at home, 
as she had no dress fit to appear abroad in, having pawned 
the last to pay-a fine imposed upon her husband by the 
police court. Misery, utter destitution and famine stared 
the unhappy family in the face. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the picture even had we room or inclination. 

Mrs. S. was a heroine, though not of romance. She 
loved her worthless husband, and had borne his neglect, 
the tears of her children, the gripe of famine, and the rail- 
ing the drunkard, without repining. 

Never had her exertions slackened, never had a harsh 
word passed her lips. 

At night, when she put her children to sleep, she wept 
and watched for his coming; and when he did come, 
drunk as usual, she undressed and assisted him to bed 
without a reproach. At length, her courage, well nigh 
exhausted, she resolved on one last and desperate effort. 

At night having disposed of her three eldest children, 
she took the two youngest by the hand, and bent her steps 
to the pot-house her husband was accustomed to fre- 
quent. 

She looked in at the window, and there he sat, in the 
midst of boon companions, with his pipe in his mouth, and 
his glass in hand. He was evidently excited, though not 
drunk. Great was the astonishment of that bad company, 
and enormous Mr. Smesdale’s dismay and confusion, when 
his wife, pale as marble, and leading two tattered and 
barefoot babes, called for three glasses of brandy and wa- 
ter, and then sat down by his side. 

“* What in the world brings you here, Mary ?” said he, 
morosely. 

““It is very lonesome at home, and your business sel- 
dom allows you to be there,” replied the meek wife. 
‘“‘ There is no company like yours, and as you cannot come 
to me, I must come to you. I have a right to share your 
pleasures as well as your sorrows.” 

** But to come to such a place as this,” expostulated 
Tom. 

“* No place can be improper where my husband is,”’ said 
poor Mary. ‘ Whom God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” She took up the glass of spirits. 

“* Surely you are not going-to drink that?” asked Tom 
in full astonishment. 


‘Why not? You say you drink to forget sorrow, an! 
if brandy has that effect, I am sure no living creature has 
so good an excuse for drinking as I. Besides, I have not 


support my strength. 
‘* Woman, woman, you are not going to give the ch l- 


of the children a glass of liquor. 
““Why not? Can children have a better example than 


their father’s? Ts not what is good for him good for them 
also? 


they are cold and hungry. Drink, my children, this is 


fire, and bed, and clothing. Drink, you can see how much 
good it does your father.” 


ly, which he had not done before for years. 


drunk !”” 
that hour he has not tasted drink. 
vicious or unfeeling; and as soon as his emancipa‘«n 


visit to the pot-house. 


eaten a mouthful to-day, and I really need something to 


dren such stuff as that?” cried Tom, as she handed each 


It will put them to sleep, and they will forget that 


With seeming reluctance Mary suffered her husband to 
lead her home, and that night he prayed long and fervent- 
The next 
evening, as he returned homeward, with a steady step, he 
saw his oldest boy run into the house, and heard him ex- 
claim, ‘‘O, mother, here comes father, and he is not 
Tears came down the parent’s cheek, and from 
He had never been 


from the thraldom of a debasing appetite became known, 
friends, employment, and prosperity returned to him. As 
for Mrs. S. she is one of the happiest of women, and nev- 
er thinks, without joy and gratitude, of her first and last 
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like Pompey for his kindness, that I shall. 
be told all about it. % 


his feet.as seme children of his age are. 


if he knew a little thing would knock him down. 


Tommy, after playing for some time with Pompey, in 
a merry mood had climbed up three steps of the horse- 
block at the door, when Pompey, who had leaped on the 


top of the horse-block, happened to push against him ; 


and, what was still worse, making his nose bleed. 


helped to pull him up from the ground. As Tommy 


great deal better than I did before. 


wards them. We should be kind to God’s creatures, and I 
am determined to be so to Pompey. 








Benevolence. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 








they saw a pair of old shoes lying in their path, which 
they supposed to belong to a poor man who was at work 
close by, and who had nearly finished his day’s work. 
The young student turned to the professor saying, 
“Let us play the man a trick; we will hide his shoes, 


see his perplexity when he cannot find them.” 


never amuse ourselves at the expense of the poor. But 
you are rich, and you may give yourself a much greater 
pleasure by means of this poor man. Put a dollar into 
each shoe, and then we will hide ourselves.” 

The student did so, and then placed himself with the 
professor behind the bushes close by, through which they 
could easily watch the laborer, and see whatever wonder 
or joy he might express. 

The poor man had soon finished his work,:and came 
across the field to the path, where he had left his coat and 














I never heard of such a thing before; but I shall always 
Had I not 
been told it by one who saw it, I could hardly have believ- 
ed that a dog would have done such a thing ; but you shall 


Little Tommy is five years old, and is not so strong on 
Well, he was 
playing half an hour ago with Pompey, who, though a 
large dog, is not at all rough with him, but treats him as 


down fell poor little Tommy, sadly dirtying his clothes, 


No sooner did Tommy fall, than Pompey, as if sorry 
for what he had done, laid hold of his sleeve gently, and 


walked to the door, crying, Pompey walked with him 
every step of the road, holding him up by the sleeve. It 
was very kind of Pompey, and I certainly do like him a 


This may appear a stange story, but strange as it is, it 
i8 true; and as I Jove dumb animals to be treated kindly, I 
relate it, that you may think well of them, and act well to 


A young man of eighteen or twenty, a student in a uni- 
versity, took a walk one day with a professor, who was 
commonly called the student’s friend, such was his kind- 
ness to the young men whom it was his office to instruct. 

While they were walking together, and the professor 
was seeking to lead the conversation to grave subjects, 


and conceal ourselves behind those bushes, and watch to 


‘* My dear friend,” answered the professor, ‘‘ we must 





shoes. While he put on the coat, he slipped one foot into 
one of his shoes ; but feeling some |.ing hard, he stooped 
down and found the dollar. Astonishment and wonder 
were seen upon his countenance; he gazed upon the dol- 
lar, turned it around, and looked again and again; then 
he looked around him on all sides, but could see no one, 
Now he put the money in his pocket and proceeded to 
put on the other shoe; but how great was his astonish- 
ment when he found the other dollar! His feelings over- 
came him; he fell upon his knees, looked up to heaven, 
and uttered aloud a fervent thanksgiving, in which he 
spoke of his wife, sick and helpless, and his children 
without bread, whom this timely bounty from some un- 
known hand would save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, and tears 
filled his eyes. 

** Now,” said the professor, ‘‘ are you not much better 
pleased than if you had played your intended trick.” 

“*O dearest sir,’’ answered the youth, “‘ you have taught 
me a lesson now that I will never forget. I feel now the 
truth of the words which I never before understood, ‘ it is 
better to give than to receive.’” 

We should never approach the poor, but with the wish 
to do them good. 
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A MOTHER’S LETTER TO HER TWO SONS. 
Woodville, Feb. 7th, 1846. 
I have been sorry, my dear Arthur, to hear you say so 
much lately about looks—that you did not like such a boy 
‘“‘ because he had a freckled face;”’ or that such a boy 
*‘ couldn’t be a very good boy, he was so ill-shapen and 
crooked.’”” Now, my dear sons, I like good looks very 
much. I like to see little boys with their hair parted 
neatly, so it will not hang into their eyes. I like to have 
them wash in cold water every morning, so their skin will 
be clean and white, anc their cheeks fresh and rosy, and 
I should prefer that little boys should in summer wear 
their hats when out in the sun, and not be so badly freck- 
led. But, my dears, beauty is not worth much alone; 
beauty, or good looks alone, will never get to the head of 
the class. It can never get above good behaviour, good 
nature, truth and honesty. But Ican tell you better what 
I mean, iu a short story called 


THE HANDSOME BOY. 


And a very handsome boy he was; so handsome that 
everybody told him of it and praised him for it, as if it 
were a merit in him to be as God made him. Well, his 
name was Frederick, and as he grew older, he thought so 
much of his good looks that he did not think much of any 
thing else. His parents kept good society, and he ought 
to have been well behaved. ‘They were wealthy, and gave 
him everything necessary for his comfort. There was no 
excuse, then, for his not being good-natnred. ‘They were 
pious, and taught him truth and honesty. They sent him 
to the best schools, hoping he would acquire a good edu- 
cation; but alas! he was rude, disobliging, told fibs, and 
cared nothing for his lessons or his school. Yet merely 
to look at him, even you, Arty, yourself, would have said 
he was a very handsome boy. I have said that Freder- 
ick’s parents were pious—well, they sent him, of course, 
to Sabbath School. At this Sabbath School there was 
one little colored boy, named Simon, and besides being 
dark colored, he had a hump growing on to his shoulder 
behind, which had a very unpleasant effect. Simon’s 
mother (his father was dead) was poor and took in wash- 
ing, and little Simon used to bring and caffty the bundles 
of clothes for her, and sometimes used to bring and carry 
bundles to Frederick’s mother. Notwithstanding Simon’s 
deformity and dark skin, he was liked by everybody. 
Can you guess how that was? Now before you read the 
reason, take your eyes off the paper and guess why it was, 
that when he was so ill-shapen and homely, everybody he 
went to see would say, ‘‘ Oh, little Simon, I am glad to see 
you; come in, dear;” and very often would give him 
something good, or a few cents, and some of the richest 
ladies (and the handsomest ones too, Arty,) would set him 
a low chair that he might rest his back, and shake his lit- 
tle dark hand as though they really loved him. Well, 
what do you guess was the reason. I will tell you. Si- 
mon was always so pleasant and obliging, always told the 
truth, loved his books and tried so hard to go to school, 
people did not care for his looks, but liked him for these 


good qualities—and then he loved to help his poor moth- @ 


er, and was so pleased to speak of her, or receive any lit- 
tle gift for her, that when he rolled up his eyes and said, 
“ O ma’am, me does tank you for dem tings for my mod- 
er,” they felt for the dear little fellow so much interest, they 
quite forgot he was not handsome. 

I told you before, that Frederick and Simon went to 
the same Sabbath School, and that Frederick was not a 
good boy. Well, one way he evinced a bad disposition 
and a cruel heart was, in quizzing Simon, and ridiculing 
him to the boys in the school. This had gone on some 
time, and, as is always the case, because Frederick could 
not make little Simon angry, and say bad things too, he 
became more wrathy, and said the worse things himself, 
and finally got a good many other boys to ‘“‘ make fun of” 
and “suck” Simon, as they called it, until at last Simon 
felt really unhappy—he thought he had no friends in the 
school at all; for Frederick took care not to let his teach- 
er know what was going on in and out of school. Fred- 
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erick was the only boy who was really cruel to Simon, but 
you know the Bible says, ‘“ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners ;” so his example led a good many others 
to fall in with, and aid him at the time. 


Things were in | 


this way, and poor little ‘ imon’s heart felt very sad, for | 
| 


when he came in to his seat he would see a sneer, or if he 
did not look, he could hear a little hiss, or he would feel a 
“ spitball,”” hit or whiz by him, and he had almost con- 
cluded not to come to school any more. He loved his 
mother so much he could not bear to tell her, for he knew 
it would distress her: but at this time the superintendent 
himself accidentally perceived something of what was go- 
ing on, and being a man who had a heart to feel for the 
poorest of his scholars, and decision of character to ena- 
ble him to censure wrong, wherever he found it, he re- 
solved to watch, and see and do what wasright. He soon 
found out the whole matter, and he pitied little Simon 
very much. At the same time he admired his firmness in 
not returning evil for evil. At last the day came, when 
he could set the matter right. He was in the habit of giv- 
ing out subjects for proof, and on the next Sabbath asking 
those who had found the Bible proofs to rise. Simon al- 
ways rose, but he did not ask him to repeat them, because 
his broken English made the little scholars laugh: this 
morning, however, he called upon Simon, who repeated 
four proofs right off, without reading a word of them ; he 
then called upon Frederick, who had found none. Upon 
inquiring of the two teachers, he learned that Simon al- 
ways had a good lesson, and Frederick, never. The su- 
perintendent then told the school what he had seen Fred- 
erick du to Simon, and asked those who thought Freder- 
ick had done right, to rise. Not one rose. He then ask- 
ed those who thought Frederick had done wrong, to rise, 
and the whole school rose. (Frederick felt ashamed 
enough.) He then made some remarks upon the passage, 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,” and dismissed the school; 
and our “handsome boy’? went sneaking out, feeling 
mean enough. His mother said it did him good. Hesaw 
it was what a boy is and does that makes him beloved and 
esteemed, not how he looks, or is dressed ; and I hope my 
sons will remember that a man, or woman, or child, who 
has nothing but good looks to recommend him or her, isa 
most unenviable being, and is ‘always despised, while a 
kind heart and a well-stored mind always gain the love 
and respect of the good and wise, though their possessor 
may be ill-looking, ill-shapen, and have a dark skin. 
[Christian Watchman. 
THE ORPHAN BOY. 

In conversing with the captain of a certain boat, I found 
him a very amiable and companionable man, although he 
acknowledged that he had no reason to hope that he was 
a Christian. Said he, ‘‘ I ought to have been a Christian 
long ago,” without giving his reasons for such an asser- 
tion. When the hour for prayer arrived, (I staid on this 
boat all night,) I asked him for a Bible. He seemed to 
be affected, and I did not know but he was destitute of a 
Bible. I told him I had one in my trunk on the deck, 
and that if he had none, I would go up and get it. ‘I 
have one,” said he, and unlocking his trunk, he took out 
a very nice Bible, and as he reached it to me, the tears 
dropped on its cover. ‘‘ There, sir,” said he, “‘ is the last 
gift of a dying mother. My dear mother gave me that 
Bible about two hours before she died ; and her dying ad- 
monition I never shall never forget. 
the best of mothers. She would never go to bed without 
coming to my bedsside, and if I was asleep she would 
awaken me, and pray for me bofore she retired. Twelve 
years have elapsed since she died, and five years of that 
time I have been on the ocean, five years on this canal, 
and the other two years travelling. Ido not know that I 
have lain my head on my pillow and gone tosleep, during 
that time, without thinking of the prayers of my mother : 
yet I am not a Christian; but the prayers of my mother 
are ended. I have put off the subject too long, but from 
this time I will attend to it. 1 will begin now and do all 
that I can to be a Christian.” 

I hope those dear mothers, who may have an opportu- 
nity of reading these sketches, will inquire of their own 
hearts, “‘ Will my own dear children, those little pledges 
of God’s love, remember my prayers twelve years after my 
head is laid in the narrow house appointed for all the liv- 


ing!’ Ob, could we place that estimate on the soul 
which we should do, in the light of eternity, how much 
anxiety would be manifested on the part of parents for 
their ciild-eu, and for the whole families of the earth. 
The midnight s\amberer would more often be disturbed 
by cries to (od, and tears for this fallen apostate, rebel- 
lious wor 'd 


~ Light Ship. 








| Religion. 


ORIGINAL, 


LITTL!. ROBERT AND HIS MOTHER. 


As little Robert and his mother were detained at home 
one Sabbath by te severity of the storm, his mother re- 
quested him to take \11s Bible and read to her. 

“Oh, mother,” said he, “ why can’t we have meeting ? 
I will read, and tien you can explain it to me sothat I can 





; 


understand whai } ‘ave deen reading, and we can sing 
and pray and have © “ce time, can’t we? where shall I 
read? I am almos' ough Luke, all but the last two 
chapters ; shall I there?’ 





O, sir, I had one of 








““T have no objection,” said his mother. 

He read until he came to the verse, “‘ ‘To-day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise.” 

““Why mother, this wicked man did not repent until 
just before he died ; then the Saviour took him to heaven ; 
why need I be a good boy, I mean a Christian, till just 
before I die? the Saviour will take me to heaven 
then.” 

‘* My boy, do you know how long you will live 2” 

‘* No, mother, how can I tell?’ 

‘Tt often happens that you go to bed quite well, and | 
before morning we are suddenly aroused by your having ; 
the croup; and sometimes you have it so severely that if | 
you did not get relief soon, you would die; do you think | 
you could have time to think of God and your sins, and | 
to repent, when you were suffering so much pain?” | 

“1 am efraid not,” said Robert seriously. \ 

** [ once knew a little girl,” said his mother, “‘ who was ; 
more rosy and healthy than you ever were, who went to 
bed perfectly well, and when her sister called her to break- 
fagt, she could not wake her, for she slept the “sleep of 
death.” We cannot tell when our time shall come. Do 
you not think it is best to prepare while you are in 
health?” 

“Oh yes, mother, I never thought that I might die sud- 
denly, and if I love the Sauiour when I am young, I can 
do something for him, and then I shall be happier in heav- 
en, shan’t I ?” 

Do my little readers think as Robert did? 1. 


L. A. 
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LITTLE MARIA.—NO. II. 


In our first number, my little readers will remember we 
told them that Maria loved all the little insects that she 
saw, and felt very unhappy, if any one did them any harm. 
She also dearly loved the flowers. When she was very 
young, she would shout with delight if any one gave her 
arose ora pink. And when she was two years old, so 
that she could run about the yard, and gather the flowers 
for herself, she appeared perfectly happy. At first she 
did not understand that she must break off a piece of the 
stem with the flower; so she would put her whole hand 
over the blossom and pull it off the stalk. Then she 
would hold it so tight, that when she opened her hand to 
look at it, it would be crushed and spoiled, and perhaps 
fall to pieces. But soon she learned better, and used to 
break off a long piece of the stem with the flower, so that 
she might not ‘‘ break the posy,” as she said. Some- 
times she went to walk with her mother. Then she want- 
ed to stop to pick all the clovers, and buttercups, and dan- 
delion blossoms that she saw, so that she would get her 
little hands so full of flowers that she could not carry 
them without dropping some every minute. One day her 
mother brought her a little red flower, called ‘“ Eye- 
bright.” It was beautiful, but very small indeed, and 
when Maria saw it, she laughed and said, ‘‘ What a dear 
little baby posy, has it got any mamma?” 

One summer afternoon Maria said, ‘‘May I go out to 
play, mamma?” Her mother said, ‘‘ When the sun does 
not shine so bright; it is too warm now.” So little Ma- 
ria tried to wait patiently till her mother was willing for 
her to go out. But suddenly there came a shower of 
rain. She began to cry when she saw it rain, but her 
mother took her on her Jap and said, ‘“‘ What a beautiful 
rain this is. Only look out at the window and see how 
fast the large drops come, and how pretty they fall on the 
ground. God is very kind to send the rain, because the 
ground, and trees, and flowers, are dry and dusty.” 

‘* Did God send the rain for the posies to have some 
drink,” asked Maria. Her mother said, “ Yes, dear, 
because the flowers are thirsty, and cannot grow without 
water.” 

“I’m glad the posies have got such nice drink,” said 
little Maria; and she seemed so happy about it that she 
did not think of crying any more because she could not 
go out to play. 

It is winter now, and the flowers have all faded and 
died. When little Maria looks out at the window, she 





| asks, ‘‘ Where are all the posies gone?” Her mother tells 
| her that the flowers die in winter; but that when the 
warm weather comes again, some more will grow. Then 
| she says, ‘‘ I want the sunny days, so that the posies may 
come back again.” Apple. 
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[ Young Reaper. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE VOICE OF THE SPIRIT. 
A STORY FOR MY LITTLE MARY. 


A little child who once dwelt in the land of mortality, 
was a stranger to the troubles of life, except when annoy- 
ed by those minor sorrows to which even little ones are 
exposed ; happiness crowned the hours as they flew, on 
noiseless wings, and unheeded by him. 

When the shades of night disappeared, and the glorious 
sun shone forth from the golden clouds of morning, the 
child would sometimes arise from his little couch, where 
he had slept sweetly through the night, and go forth into 
the open air, to enjoy the beauties of breaking day; and 
then the insects would flit around him in joy, the birds 
greet his approach with merry carolling, and bright flow- 
ers which grew in his path, send forth their sweet fra- 


_ grance to afford him pleasure. 


The breeze, too, would seem to whisper to him in soft 
tones, through the leaves of the trees, which spread their 
shady branches to shelter him from the dazzling rays of 
the sun, and the little streams would murmur sweetly as 
he passed, and dance and sparkle so brightly that the 
child frequently stopped by their grassy banks, enchanted 
with the gurgling sound, and the fretty appearance of the 
waters. 

At night, too, when the flowers had shut up their little 
cups, and in his nest each little bird had gone to repose, 
with his head beneath his wing; when everything was 
hushed and still, and the sweet, gentle moon appeared in 
the sky, then fatigued with the pleasures of the day, the 
child would speed home to his cot, to stretch his little 
tired limbs on his soft nightly couch, and as he slept, holy 
angels would wing their flight down from heaven, to watch 
over the child while he dreams. 

But, absorbed in the joys of his infant days, the child 
did not perceive that an enemy was near; yet it was even 
so; wicked spirits would frequently come around him, to 
entice him to do wrong. They would whisper softly in 
his ear, that he might play upon the banks of the river if 
he chose, though his parents had often forbidden him ; 
and that to hide a fault by telling an untruth, was, after 
all, not so very wicked. 

And the child listened to these mysterious voices, and 
yielded to temptations which they suggested, though some- 
thing within told him that all was not right. 

And so the child went on; one sweet afternoon, nature 
chanced to be smiling in all her beauty ; the child wan- 
dered forth in the leafy forest, and fancied the breeze 
softer, and the flowers more beautiful, than he had ever 
before seen them, and he laid himself down on the soft 
grass beneath a shady oak, where the pretty acorns rustled 
over his head, and the dear little birds sang very softly in 
the branches. 

Before long, a being began to approach the child, his 
countenance was very sweet, and his voice gentle; he 
stepped softly to the door of the child’s heart, and knock- 
ed; the child had never heard that knock before, and he 
listened, then a voice softer and sweeter than the summer 
wind was heard—it said, 

“My little child, you are in a world of temptation ; 
dangers that you know not of, are around you, and ere 
long, you will be liable to fall a victim to these snares, 
even before you are aware that they exist; but I, little 
child, will protect all who will love me, and will consent 
to be mine: I am come to protect you from harm. 

The child was pleased with the gentle voice of the mys- 
terious being, and for a while, forgot his sports and pleas- 
ures to listen, so the stranger went on. 

‘* But if you would be mine, and experience the benefit 
of my protection, you must be willing to give up every 
thing which you know to be wrong; even refrain from 
your favorite sports if they are forbidden.” 

At this the child looked sad, and wished the stranger 
would say no more, but the voice continued : 

‘“‘Though you must resign those pleasures which are 
sinful, my little child, I will give you others which will be 
far better, and in which you may indulge without fear of 
doing wrong; I will grant you such happiness as you 
never knew, you shall be one of the lambs of my flock, 
and I will lead you into my fold where no danger can 
come. But still the child hesitated—he was afraid to put 
himself in the stranger’s hands, and unwilling to give up 
any of his sinful pleasures ; then the voice spoke again, 
and its tones were grieved and tremulous. 

“My little child, if you refuse to commit yourself to my 
care, you will be lost; the unseen dangers which now 
thicken in your path will soon overwhelm you, and you 
will have none to save ; I must now take my departure, I 
can no longer stay knocking at the door of your heart, 
neither shall I again repeat my visit.” 

When the child heard what the stranger said, he was 
afraid, and determined to commit himself to his care; and 
then his little heart was happy ; through life the spirit was 
his protector, to sweeten his sorrows, to fit him for heaven, 
and no harm ever came to him, except when straying from 
his guide. 

Child, the heavenly stranger has visited you. he is now 





knocking at the door of your heart; he warns you to es- 
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cape from sin and its attendant evils, and promises to pro- , 


tect you. 
portunity to become a lamb of the Saviour’s flock. 
Gloucester. Mary Ann. 
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MONEY LOST. 

In several instances, recently, money has been lost in the 
Mail, which has been sent to pay for this paper, from Post Of- 
fices at a distance. To guard against such losses in future, let 
the money be paid to the Post Master of the place where the 
paper is sent, and he will givea Receipt and draw an order on 
the Post Master of Boston, who will pay it to the Publisher. 





THE BEAUTIFUL KNIFE. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“Papa, what do you think Hubert Melville has? said Daniel | projections of the rock and some roots of ivy, he had mounted to 


| within a few yards of the nest, and was on the point of reaching 


to his father as he came in from the field at evening. 

“1 don’t know, I am sure,” said Mr. Bowman. 

“Well, he has the most beautiful knife I emer saw. It has 
two blades, and a pearl handle, and a piece of silver to put his 
name on, and it is so cheap!” 

“Thou shalt not covet,” siad his sister, as she heard his ear- 
nest description of the wonderful knife. 

“J didn’t say I wanted it,” said Daniel, “ and I would not have 
it, if I had to get it as he did.” 

The reader would like to know how Hubert came to possess 
the knife. Mr. Gregory had gone with all his family to make a 
visit to his native place. He had shut up the house, and fasten- 
ed the gates as there was no one left to see to things while he 
was gone. By some means one of the gates came open, and a 
cow walked in, and began to help herself to the choicest vege- 
tables in the garden. When she had filled herself, she began 
to range about on the flower beds, and exercise her horns on 
the shrubbery. She had just began an attack on a rare grape 
vine, which Mr. Gregory valued very highly, when James Thomp- 
son came along and saw her, and immediately drove her out and 
fastened the gate. 

Mr. Gregory came home, and soon discovered that a cow 
had been in his garden. He examined her doings till he came 
to the grape vine. He was very glad it had escaped. He was 
standing by it, as Hubert came along, and looked over the gar- 
den fence. 

“There was a cow in your garden while you were gone, Mr. 
Gregory.” — 

* Do you know how she got in?” said Mr. Gregory. 

“The gate got open some how, and she went in at the gate.” 

“ Do you know who drove her out ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Who was it ?” 

Hubert hesitated. He knew that James Thompson drove her 
out, but he suspected that Mr. Gregory thought he did it, and 
intended to give him something for it. He was therefore strong- 
ly tempted to say that he drove her out, but he could not quite 
make up his mind to tell so bold a lie. Mr. Gregory ascribed 
his hesitation to modesty. He accordingly handed him his 
knife which ,was, as Daniel said, a very beautiful one, saying, 
“ | will thank you to accept this present, I would not have had 
that grape vine destroyed for five dollars.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Hubert, “if I ever see any cow in the 
garden again, I'll be sure to drive her out.” 

He went on his way, admiring the beauty of the knife, and 
trying to convince himself that he had not done wrong by taking 
it. “I will keep watch, and drive the cows out the next time, 
or do somethiug else for it,” said he to himself. But that did 
not quiet his conscience. “I did not tell him I drove her out, 
and he needn’t have givenme the knife if he had nota mind to.” 
Still he was uncomfortable. 

“J did not mean to make him think that I drove her out.” 
Still the fact remained, that he did let him think so. He had 
acted a lie, if he had not told one in words. He had taken a re- 
ward that belonged to another. Something seemed to whisper 
to him, “you had better go back, and return the knife to Mr. 
Gregory, and tell him just how it was.” But Hubert was asham- 
ed to do that. 

He meant to give the knife to the boy that drove out the 
cow; “I will give it to James, and tell him Mr. Gregory sent 
it to him,” said Hubert to himself. A moment’s reflection show- 
ed that an additional lie wouldn’t help the matter much. He 
tried to think what he should do, but he could see no way to get 
out of the difficulty, but to go and confess his fault. A false 
shame forbade this. Perhaps he would have done it, if a boy 
had not happened to meet him at that moment. “What have 
you got there >” 

“ A knife.” 

“Let me see it, what a beautiful one itis. Where did you 
get it?” 

“Mr, Gregory gave it to me.” 

“ What for?” 

“ He thought I drove the cow out of his garden.” 

“ Did you tell him so?” 

“No.” 

* Jim ought to have it.” 

“He may have it, if he has a mind to.” 

The boy told James about the knife the next day, and advised 
him to take it away from Hubert. 


“T shall not do any such thing,” said'James. “If Mr. Grego- 


Child , resist him not, lest this be your last op- | ry had offered it to me himself, I should have been ashamed to 


take it for such a little thing.” 

Reader, do you think Daniel had the right view of the matter 
when he said he would not have it if he had to get it as Hubert 
did? Could you enjoy a thing purchased by falsehood, injus- 
tice and meanness ? 

















Though not the heroic bird he is called, when hungry or act- 
ing in defence of his young, the eagle is bold enough to attack 
anything, as a Highlander still alive can testify. Some years 
ago, in Southerland, an active lad, named Munro, stimulated by 
the premiums offered by the Farmer’s Society, determined to at- 
tempt robbing an eagle’s nest in the neighborhood, which ap- 
peared to him comparatively easy of access. He took no assis- 
tant with him, that there might be no division of the prize money, 
and set about scaling the rock alone. Holding on like a cat, by 


it, when the female eagle came home, bearing a young lamb in 
her talons, Instantly, when she saw the intruder, she dropped 
her game, made a rapid wheel, and attacked him. Munro had 
no firm support for his feet, and was obliged to hold with one 
hand to a root of ivy. The eagle fixed one talon in his shoulder 


; and the other in his cheek, and thus commenced the battle. 


Munro had but one hand free: to quit his hold of the ivy with 
the other was to ensure a fall of a hundred feet. In these cir- 
cumstances of peril his presence of mind did not forsake him. 
He remembered what he called “a wee bit knife,” in his waist- 
coat pocket; this he reached, opened it with his teeth, and with 
it attacked, in his turn, the eagle, unable to extricate her talons 
from his clothes and flesh ; and stabbed and cut her about the 
throat till he killed her. He did not care to carry the adventure 
farther, but descended without waiting for the return of the oth- 
er eagle, faint and half blind with his own blood. It is several 
years ago, but he carries the marks of the eagle’s talons in his 
face and shoulder to this day.— Quarterly Review. 


THE INDIAN BOY'S MONEY. 


An interesting Indian boy, five years old, who was present at 
a colporteur meeting in Wisconsin, asked his mother when they 
went home what the people were giving money for at the meet- 
ing. She told him that it was to buy books that would teach 
people about God and Jesus Christ. He was very much affected 
at the idea that there were any ignorant of the Bible, and said 
that he should like to give money if he had it for such a purpose. 
His father told him that if he would pick beans he would give 
him a penny a day. The little fellow was very much elated 
with the idea, and commenced the next day, worked faithfully 
three day, till the beans were all picked, and earned three cents. 
He received his pay and laid it aside. A few weeks after, he 
asked his mother to send those three cents to the man who had 
the good books, saying, “ J am afraid that some people have died 

) knowing about God, since my money has been in the 
drawer.” His mother sent the pennies to Mr. Marsh, the mis- 
sionary, who presented it at a colporteur meeting. Does Jesus 
despise the child’s offering, or the widow’s mite? J. M. Cuarx. 


See a aan 
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FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


The Glasgow Citizen, an Irish newspaper, gives the following 
example of canine sagacity and fidelity. A man by the name of 
Brown had been killed by the falling of a brick-kiln. Brown’s 
dog displayed great sagacity and extraordinary fidelity towards 
his master at the time of the disaster by attempting to remove 
the bricks from off his person, and afterwards refusing to leave 
the spot. The next week the brother of the deceased came from 
a distance to identify the body, which was exhumed for this pur- 
pose, and on this occasion the faithful dog gave another exhibi- 
tion of his attachment to his master. The deceased’s clothes 
were brought into an office to be given up to his brother, when 
the dog at once recognized them, and, after carefully examining 
them, set up a mournful howl, laid itself down upon them, and 
would neither rise from off nor allow any one to touch them for 
a considerable time. After great exertion the young man got 
the clothes and also the faithful dog of his deceased brother re- 
moved to the railway station on their way to Dunlap. 


GOD'S MESSENGERS. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


The flowers, the plants, and all earth’s awakening things came 
forth at the appearing of spring, as from their sleeping cham- 
bers. They had put on a new dress, and spoke to us throngh 
their sweet fragrance, their different forms; and mingled colors, 
saying in their silent language, Oh ye unbelieving children of 
men! look on us, all ye who will not believe God’s word, look 
on us, His work; we were dead and are now alive again; we 
have cast off our old garments in the earth, and have become new 
creatures in our coming forth. Learn, then, from us, when the 
old man is cast off and the new one is put on, when renewed in 
your Creator, what your resurrection is, and from what your first 
being came forth! And while ye hold your pilgrimage upon 
this earth, care not for your lives, but suffer that God who hath 
clothed and ornamented us so beautifully, to cherish, support, 
strengthen and care for you also. See, we give you all we can; 
what we have received to serve you, not ourselves. All our lit- 
tle leaves are like tongues, which make known the love, the 
goodness, the eternal power and gracious providence of God. 

I listen to these teachers of the field; I believe their silent 
teachings and tread all my care beneath my feet. Now gol 
forth on my way rejoicing, because I am assured of the fatherly 
So of our God; and in my confidence I wish to die, for 

doubt not this “corruption will put on incorruption,” and my 
life will come forth made yet more glorious. 


—_—_——nrrrmrrm> 


“PUT ME OUT! PUT ME OUT” 


The guardians of the night, savs an Albany paper, were not a 
little surprised to hear from a low gutter, a sharp, earnest cry, 
“ Put me out! Put me out!” On drawing near, they found a 
lusty fellow sitting upon the curb, with his feet in the gutter, 
and leaning against the iron posts of one of the gas lamps. It 


was poor Tim Lightbody, and the terrors of delirium tremens had 








overtaken him in the gutter. His brain was on fire, and his vitals 











as 


burning up with rum. In the horrors of his imagination he 
thought his head was on fire, and cried aloud, “Put me out! 
Put me out! Fire! Spon-ta-ne-ous combustion has, has took 

lace! T’min alight blaze, sir! Away, away! ye wiry gob- 
ins! I know yeal}! Ye are matches; Lucifer matches! Ye 
set me ina blaze! Put me out! Water! Water! Blow in 
my, my ears, if they ain’t burnt out! Blow down my throat— 
quick! it’s red hot! Oh! Somebody put meout! Put me out!” 
The officers took him in charge and put him in the watch-house, 
where he raved till morning, and then died. 


A SURE SIGN. 


A man with a red face and looking rather shabby, called at a 
house in the country on Sunday, and asked for a drink of cider, 
The good lady of the house told him she would not give him 
any. He urged, telling her that she had better, for some per- 
sons had entertained angels unawares. ‘ Yes,” said she, “[ 
know that, but angels don’t go about drinking cider on Sunday.” 
Here was a sure sign that he was not an angel. 














Poetry. 
THE WANDERER. 


Lines occasioned by the visit of a litlle bird on board a ship several 
hundred miles from land. 


Poor silly wanderer, whither dost thou roam ? 
Whence wing thy anxious flight, and why, 
A willing exile from thy distant home, 
Dost tempt the dangers of a trackless sky ? 
Perhaps thy little heart with grief beats high, 
And Melancholy’s marked thee for her own; 
Thy only wish is now the world to fly— 
To find some secret spot, where, free to moan, 
Thou’lt wail thy sad mishap unpitied and unknown. 


Perhaps some cherish’d friend has treach’rous proved, 
Or plighted vows have lightly been forsworn ; 

The heart which thou hast dearly, solely loved, 
Has from thy fond embrace been basely torn! 
Perhaps oppression’s hand has heavy born— 

Some lordly hawk, the tyrant of the grove, 
Has robb’d thy happy nest, and thou forlorn, 

Art doomed reluctant trom thy home to rove, 

Bereft th’ endearing ties of friendship and of love. 


Are ye, too, subject to such pangs as these ? 
Your gentle hearts can disappointment rend ? 

Can cold neglect your warmer feelings freeze, 
And even Hope refuse her smiles to lend, 
Amid the darkness of despair to blend 

The distant dawning of a happier day, 
When all your sad solicitude shall end, 

And you shall bask in fortune’s cheering ray ? 

And is it so! then traveller wend thy distant way! 


I thought to man alone such woes were given— 
That he alone the bitter cup must drain— 
That only he, condemned by wrathful Heaven, 
Must feel the sad vicissitudes of pain— 
Tha tort’ring pang that ceaseless racks the brain, 
When cherish’d hopes are blighted in their spring, 
The various ills attendant in her train, 
And rankling smart of disappointment’s sting: 
Farewell thou weary wand’rer—speed thy flagging wing. 
[Evening Mirror. 
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A VALENTINE. 


Wanted, a hand to hold mine own, 

As down Life’s vale I glide; 

Wanted an arm to lean upon 
Forever by my side! 


Wanted, a firm and steady foot 

With step secure and free, ; 

To keep its straight and onward pace 
Over Life’s path with me. 


Wanted, a form erect and high, 

A head above mine own 

So much, that I might walk beneath 
Its shadow o’er me thrown! 


Wanted, an eye within whose depth 

Mine own might look and see 

Upseing from a guileless heart 
Perflown with love for me! 


Wanted, a lip whose kindest smile 
Would speak for me alone; 
A voice whose richest melody 

Would breathe affection’s tone! 


Wanted, a true religious soul, 
To pious purpose given, 
With whom my own might pass along, 
The road that leads to Heaven! 
February 14. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 


The week is passing fast away, 
The hours are almost done : 

Before I rise the Sabbath day 
Will surely be begun. 


Thro’ all this week what have I done ? 
Have I been kind to all ? 

Have I sought anything but fun, 
And run at every call ? 


Have I been still when I was bid, 
And ceased to make a noise ? 
Have I been good in all I did, 
At lessons or at toys? 


I’m naughty every day I live 
Say many a foolish word— 
But God can all my sins forgive, 
Through Jesus Christ my Lord. 


An infant’s prayer He will not scorn, 
I'll pray before I sleep, 

And ask his love, then rest till morn, 
For He my soul will keep. 
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